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EXTRACTS,  &c. 


However  unpliilosopliical  it  may  be  deemed,  there  appears  to 
me  good  reason  to  believe,  that  diseases  in  their  origin,  beyond 
all  doubt  non-contagious,  may  temporarily  acquire  that  property 
from  generating  a contagious  atmosphere  amid  multitudes  of  the 
sick,  and  high  concentration  of  the  original  cause  in  the  progress 
of  an  epidemic.  The  form  of  fever  denominated  plague  is  un- 
questionably a disease  of  climate  and  season,  endemial  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  and  the  Upper  Levant.  Its  contagion  has  of  late  been 
much  disputed,  and  it  must  remain  a mooted  question,  until  the 
great  plagues  of  London,  of  Marseilles,  of  Moscow,  and  many 
others,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  can  be  better  explained 
than  they  have  hitherto  been.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the 
latter  eras,  as  being  better  within  the  scope  of  our  investigation, 
and  here,  taking  the  comparatively  recent  one  at  Marseilles  into 
consideration,  it  would  appear  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  that 
the  ship  which  was  supposed  to  import  it  there  underwent  a re- 
gular quarantine  of  twenty  days,  when  no  disease  appearing  amongst 
her  people,  she  was  allowed  to  land  her  passengers  and  goods.  To 
make  an  accurate  investigation  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  amidst  all 
the  prejudices  and  panic  that  it  has  ever  since  excited,  would  now 
be  impossible.  Luckily,  the  still  more  recent  case  of  the  plague 
at  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands -presents  itself  under  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances  for  investigation  than  we  ever  before  en- 
joyed, and  to  that  let  us  now  direct  our  attention.  Its  introduc- 
tion' there  from  Egypt  in  the  year  1813  may  be  accounted  for 
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from  similarity  of  soil  and  climate,  either  giving  origin  tothedisease 
in  certain  peculiar  seasons  and  localities,  or  affording  ready,  recep- 
tacles to  the  contagion  when  once  introduced.  The  San  Nicolo  (the 
guilty  vessel),  not  attempting  to  conceal  what  had  occurred  on  the 
passage  from  Alexandria,*  gave  herself  up  at  once  to  the  quaran- 
tine authorities  at  the  lazaretto.  Every  possible  precaution  was 
used;  yet,  notwithstanding,  did  the  plague  spread  amongst  the  inha- 
bitants, the  same  as  if  the  importer  had  been  a common  merchant 
ship  unsuspected  and  freely  communicating  with  the  shore.  True 
it  is,  that,  while  this  was  going  on,  there  were  ominous  signs  of 
an  epidemic  constitution  of  the  air  at  Malta.  Glandular  suppu- 
rations were  taking  place  from  the  slightest  irritations  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  nerves  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  all  manner  of 
wounds  and  ulcers  exhibited  an  unkindly  aspect.  It  may  be 
quite  true  that  the  plague  had  not  been  seen  at  Malta  for  137 
years  previously;  but  that  only  goes  to  prove  that  it  had  not  been 
introduced  when  the  aforesaid  constitution  of  the  atmosphere 
chanced  to  prevail,  without  which  it  must  have  been  extinguished 
through  the  excellent  precautions  that  were  adopted,  and  could 
not  have  spread  in  the  way  that  it  did.  But  now  we  come  to 
grapple  more  nearly  with  the  question — of  what  use  can  quaran- 
tine possibly  be  under  such  circumstances  ? Did  it  save  the  people, 
and  can  it  save  them  should  the  same  occur  again  ? These  .ques- 
tions are  answered  by  the  facts  of  the  case  ; — they  were  victimised. 
But  Malta,  being  a part  of  our  own  dominions,  and  affording  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  and  better  acquaintance  with  the  dis- 
ease in  question  than  we  ever  before  possessed,  her  case  demands 
more  accurate  investigation. 

In  the  year  1813,  that  island  with  its  warlike  garrison,  then  the 
best  appointed  military  government  in  the  world,  was  armed  to  the 
very  teeth  against  the  importation  of  plague  ; — all  the  arms  were 
brought  to  bear,  and  all  had  fair  play.  The  importing  ship,  while 
her  crew,  then  healthy, f were  locked  up  in  the  strictest  quaran- 
tine, was  promptly  remanded  to  Alexandria  without  farther  dis- 
ease being  communicated  in  any  way  to  the  fresh  crew  (stated  to 
be  a full  one)  who  navigated  her  back,  and  afterwards  unloaded  her 
in  that  port.  The  season  of  epidemic  plague  had,  it  would  ap-i 
pear,  passed  away  there  in  the  interval,  and  therefore  they  were 
safe  even  in  their  own  infected  ship.  In  Malta,  the  climate  be- 
ing different,  as  wanting  at  that  season  of  the  year  the  hi  Mi  tem- 
perature necessary  for  the  dissipation  of  plague,  or  the  low  for  its 
extinction,  the  disease  did  not  altogether  disappear  till  the  corn- 
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mencement  of  the  winter  season.  The  native  inhabitants  were 
the  principal  sufferers,  being  weakly  and  ill  fed,  compared  with 
the  British  military  population,  and,  as  we  see  amongst  our  own 
people  at  home  in  the  case  of  typhous  fever,  wherever  the  consti- 
tutional stamina  are  naturally  feeble,  or  have  been  deteriorated 
through  any  cause,  the  disease  will  there,  in  preference,  take  its 
hold.  I am  not  denying  contagion,  but  that  contagion  must  have 
been  aided  by  a favouring  condition  of  atmosphere,  without  which 
it  never  could  have  left  the  well  guarded  lazaretto  with  its  triple 
wall,  but  have  gone  out,  as  it  did  at  Alexandria,  for  the  reason 
above-mentioned.  It  was,  however,  brought  ashore ; how,  we 
cannot  tell,  and  spread  itself  amongst  the  inhabitants  generally. 
The  quarantine  staff  declared  it  must  have  happened  through 
some  undiscovered,  and,  under  the  circumstances  of  Malta,  we 
may  add,  undiscoverable  breach  of  quarantine.  Dr  Calvert,  Phy- 
sician to  the  Forces,  who  was  then  on  the  staff  at  Malta,  and  who 
wrote  a most  excellent  account  of  its  plague  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  tells  a different  story. 
“ I observed,”  says  he,  “ during  my  residence  that  every  whitlow 
festered,  and  every  scratch  became  an  ugly  sore,  although  many 
of  these  were  accompanied  with  little  or  no  fever;  a tight  shoe 
was  sufficient  to  produce  a livid  boil  with  symptomatic  bubo. 
Many  cases  of  this  nature  occurred  in  respectable  individuals  and 
staff-officers,  while  the  military  hospitals  were  crowded  with  them.” 
Then  he  gives  a nominal  list  of  no  fewer  than  27  of  these  glan- 
dular cases  that  occurred  in  the  14th  regiment  alone,  between  the 
20th  of  June  and  the  22d  of  October,  every  one  of  whom,  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed,  was  pestilentially  affected,  but,  being  without 
fever,  short  of  the  degree  that  made  it  contagious.  rl  his  has  fre- 
quently been  seen  in  plague  countries  where  personal  attendants 
have  often  been  found  with  similar  buboes  without  communicat- 
ing any  infection  to  those  they  waited  upon. 

These,  one  might  suppose,  would  have  thrown  some  light  on 
the  subject  of  the  pestilential  contagion  amongst  the  inhabitants 
subject  to  all  the  privations  of  quarantine,  but  that  would  not  have 
satisfied  its  officials.  The  following  story  was  therefore  got  up 
for  the  edification  of  the  sufferers.  “ About  this  time  a woman 
at  Nasciar,  where  the  plague  had  not  existed  for  three  months, 
was  attacked  in  the  following  manner.  She  was  brought  to  bed 
in  the  beginning  of  December,  but,  before  she  had  time  to  recover 
from  her  indisposition,  her  husband  compelled  her  to  get  up  and 
wash  his  pantaloons.  Being  fatigued  with  the  exertion  she  drank 
a good  deal  of  wine  ; this  was  soon  followed  by  flooding,  and  that, 
which  suddenly  ceased,  by  a violent  fever,  attended  by  a bubo  in 
the  groin,  and  she  expired  on  the  following  day.  In  this  instance 
the  mfection  was  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner.  A not- 
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ed  smuggler,  who  liad  been  kept  a long  time  in  observation,  and 
afterwards  liberated  in  consequence  of  no  marks  of  disease  appear- 
ing upon  him,  had  been  drinking  a short  time  before  the  accident 
with  this  woman’s  husband,  when  it  was  supposed  he  camemn  con- 
tact with  the  identical  pantaloons  the  woman  had  washed.  ^ 

Here  we  are  seriously  asked  to  believe  that  the  poor  woman  s 
childbed,  from  which  she  was  forced  to  get  up  and  employ  her- 
self in  washing,  the  subsequent  flooding,  and  its  sudden  suppression 
through  drinking  a quantity  of  wine,  were  all,  under  the  aforesaid 
circumstances  of  the  case,  to  go  for  nothing  ; and  that  her  husband, 
himself  healthy  all  the  while,  brought  her  the  plague  from  going 
to  drink  with  another  healthy  man,  suspected  of  being  a smuggler, 
with  whom,  it  is  supposed,  he  might  have  rubbed  pantaloons. 
Was  ever  such  a story  before  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  full 
grown  men  with  beards  upon  their  chin  ! It  would  scarcely  have  pas- 
sed current  in  a monkish  legend  of  the  last  century,  and  by  all  men 
whose  reason  had  not  been  obscured  by  panic  or  prejudice,  would 
be  rejected  as  utterly  childish.  Taking  the  state  of  the  military 
hospitals  into  consideration,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
candidly  admitted  that  a contagious  plague  atmosphere,  how  ge- 
nerated we  could  not  tell,  had  fallen  upon  Malta,  than  to  have 
resorted  to  such  puerile  fiction,  as  Dr  Calvert  has  described  ? As 
if  this  was  not  sufficient  to  prove  infection  from  communication,  it 
was  given  out  that  the  shoemaker,  Salvator  Borg,  one  of  the  earli- 
est sufferers  (I  still  quote  from  Dr  Calvert)  had  purchased  some 
new  linen  to  line  shoes  with  from  a Jew,  which  linen  had  been 
brought  from  Alexandria  ; but  the  Jew  had  always  been  in  perfect 
health,  and  the  linen  in  question  had  undergone  the  full  process 
of  quarantine  and  purification  at  Zante.  Dr  Hancock  quotes 
another  case  from  Tully’s  account  of  the  plague  at  Malta  and  the 
Ionian  Isles,  where  an  old  woman,  who  had  received  some  pieces 
of  money  wrapt  up  in  a bit  of  calico,  for  the  puropse  of  being  thrown 
across  a stream  of  water,  was  not  taken  with  plague  herself,  but 
some  time  after  communicated  the  disease,  which  she  never  had, 
to  her  daughter,  &c.  Surely  after  these  I need  not  go  on  with 
stories  of  “ imaginary  thefts  and  contraband  transactions,”  of  the 
smuggler’s  mission  under  cover  of  the  night,  to  bring  the  pestilence 
in  some  box  or  bale  from  the  infected  ship,  despite  of  all  the 
guards  that  surrounded  her ; but  these  are  answered  at  once,  al- 
lowing the  smuggler’s  to  have  gone  on  such  an  expedition,  by  the 
fact,  that  boxes  and  bales  of  that  kind  have  been  opened  out  in 
countless  thousands  at  the  lazarettoes  of  Britain  for  almost  a 
couple  of  centuries,  and  are  being  so  opened  now,  without  ever 
communicating  plague  in  a single  instance,  even  to  those  employed 
in  opening  them.  One  wonders  that  the  washerwoman  has  never 
been  employed  to  bring  the  plague  ashore  instead  of  the  smuggler. 
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I lie  latter  lias  no  business  with  the  fouled  linen  and  infected  bed- 
ding of  the  diseased.  For  obvious  reasons,  they  would  not  serve 
Ins  purpose  ; his  prize  is  the  compact  portable  handy  package, 
which,  as  wc  shall  presently  see,  can  never  convey  infection  ; The 
more  bulky  ones,  such  as  the  above,  that  might  prove  contagious, 
would  betray  his  errand,  and  these,  I need  scarcely  say,  he  never 
touches. 


In  various  publications  upon  the  plague  of  Malta,  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  actual  contact  was  so  essential  to  the  propagation 
of  the  disease,  that  military  hospitals  were  formed  in  the  upper 
stories  of  a building,  while  the  lower  were  the  abodes  of  most 
concentrated  fatal  plague,  without  ever  infecting  the  former  ;*  that 
in  villages,  and  portions  of  villages,  where  it  was  necessary  to  form 
cordons  of  troops,  the  men  would  be  placed  within  a few  feet  of 
the  infected  quarters,  and  contract  no  illness,  although  living  for 
weeks  continuously  on  that  duty.  “ Credat  J udaeas  non  ego,”  I say 
emphatically.  That  they  held  no  communication  by  contact  un- 
der such  circumstances  is  absolutely  incredible.  The  prowlino- 
prostitute  would  throw  herself  in  the  way  of  the  soldier  under 
cover  of  the  night,  and  the  starving  female  of  a better  class,  under 
the  cruel  privations  of  quarantine,  would  seek  the  wages  of  pros- 
titution. No  supposable  enforcement  of  discipline  could  prevent 
this.  Soldiers  are  but  men  ; in  regard  to  their  health  the  most 
reckless  of  men  ; and  we  all  know  the  Latin  adage, — Naturam  ex- 
pellas  furca,  &c.,  what  then  saved  them  P The  British  rations  ; 
their  European  stamina;  regulated  cleanliness;  and  general  dis- 
cipline. These  availed  to  save  the  French  army  in  the  very  land 
of  plague,  while  on  its  march  into  Syria  it  was  quartered  in  the 
infected  villages  of  Egypt,  in  the  way  that  troops  on  a march  with- 
out tents  always  quarter  themselves  ; that  is,  turning  the  inhabit- 
ants out  of  their  beds  and  houses  without  ever  contracting  plague  in 
an  epidemic  form.  When  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  marshes 
the  plague  actually  assumed  an  intermittent  form,  which  was  always 
left  behind  when  the  troops  marched  away.  The  English  army, 
at  the  very  plague  season  of  the  year,  never  knew  it  but  as  a spo- 
radic disease;  and  although  the  Indian  native  force  that  joined 
from  Bombay  suffered  somewhat  more  than  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  description  of  troops  living  upon  vegetable  diet, 
and  refusing  animal  food.  I am  not  pretending  to  deny  the  con- 
tagion of  plague  under  certain  circumstances  of  temperature  and 
season,  without  which  it  is  nothing,  for  its  disappearance  at  the 
summer  solstice  in  Egypt  can  be  calculated  upon  almost  to  a cer- 
tainty. The  malaria  that  produces  it  must  be  peculiar  to  the  soil 
of  Egypt,  for  there  it  is  indigenous.  Other  Mahometan  countries 
have  occasionally  a long  respite.  In  Egypt  it  is  as  much  an  en- 
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tlcmic  as  the  yellow  fever  is  in  the  W est  Indies,  and  has  been  so 
from  the  earliest  records  that  we  know  of.  Why  a malarious  dis- 
ease should  be  transportable  and  contagious  I cannot  tell,  and, 
if  the  fact  be  so,  it  would  be  vain  to  speculate  upon  the  reasons. 
Other  diseases  that  in  themselves  have  no  contagion  belonging  to 
them  may  acquire  that  quality  temporarily  from  the  accumulation 
of  crowded  sick  ; and  where  there  is  contagion,  the  foinites  of  the 
sick  may  retain  it  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  The  misera- 
ble fellahs  of  Egypt,  and  the  lazzaroni  of  Mahometan  countries,  to 
whom  changes  of  body  covering  are  little  known,  may  thus  retain 
the  infection  about  their  persons  and  dwellings,  until  the  season 
for  fresh  explosions  returns,  and  in  this  way  it  may  be  made  pe- 
rennial.* 

Much  has  been  written  and  believed  upon  the  security  derived 
from  what  is  called  shutting  up  by  Europeans ; but  the  exposure 
of  the  closest  cordons  with  impunity,  as  at  Malta,  shows  that  this 
security  resides  in  the  European  constitution,  and  not  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  contact.  Even  the  most  rigorously  secluded,  however,  at 
times  fall  victims,  and  when  the  contagionist  is  at  his  wit’s  end  to 
prove  communication,  he  falls  back  upon  the  cat,  (vide  Assalini 
and  others,)  or  other  domestic  animals.  She,  to  be  sure,  is  a 
wanderer  within  her  own  circle,  but  she  shuns  strange  places,  and 
her  nocturnal  assignations  are  conducted  upon  our  house-tops  and 
other  out-door  premises.  Why  the  rat  should  not  also  have  been 
suspected  seems  strange  ; for  he  is  a bold  intruder,  often  coming 
from  afar,  as  I have  often  found  to  my  no  small  disquiet,  to  thrust 
his  nose  where  he  has  no  business;  and  the  cat  in  her  vocation 
pursuing  the  rat,  may  thus  gratify  the  disciple  of  actual  contact  with 
a double  allowance  of  what  he  prizes  so  highly.  It  surely  would 
have  been  more  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  evidence  to  de- 
nounce the  flies  and  winged  insects  that  inhabit  the  atmosphere, 
than  a useful  domestic  quadruped.  These  constitute  aerial  inter- 
communication between  man  and  man,  and  may  act  a part  in  the 
transmission  of  contagions,  of  which  as  yet  we  know  but  little,  but 
they  can  neither  be  destroyed  nor  quarantined,  and  as  they  would 
ansvver  no  one’s  purpose,  have  always  passed  unnoticed. 

The  manlike  and  vigorous  mind  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  who 
then  commanded  at  Malta,  was  so  imbued  with  the  delusion  of 


1 lie  plague  of  Egypt,  however,  is  an  affair  of  season  altogether.  When  the  time 
arrives,  were  we  even  to  woo  its  stay  we  could  not  retard  its  departure  a single  hour. 
It  is  then  that  the  fugitives  of  the  pestilence  return  to  their  dwellings.  The  beds 
trom  which  the  infected  have  just  risen,  or  been  carried,  are  occupied  without  puri- 
ication  and  without  risk,  and  the  personal  clothing  of  the  dead  is  in  the  same  way 
trumferred  to  the  living,  without  ever  affecting  their  health.  Saint  John’s  day  is 
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isuscep  i e of  the  infection-contagion  proof,  for  when  the  plague  at  its  pro- 
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actual  contact  being  the  sole  means  of  propagating  the  disease, 
that  in  a dispatch  dated  April  1819,  'which  he  subsequently  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Bathurst,  he  justifies  his  having  resorted  to  mea- 
sures of  quarantine  at  the  cost  of  such  sufferings  as  he  thus  so  for- 
cibly describes.  “ For  there  is  no  denying,”  he  says,  “ that  the 
treatment  of  plague  under  the  ancient  system  is  one  attended  with 
a degree  of  cruelty  and  tyranny  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  and  only  to  be  defended  on  the  principle  of  positive  and  as- 
certained necessity.  This  system  cuts  up  by  the  roots  all  those 
feelings  of  domestic  life  which  are  peculiarly  endeared  to  the  mind 
of  man  in  a moment  of  sickness  and  distress  ; rends  asunder  the 
bonds  of  society,  and  places  the  unfortunate  patient  in  a situation 
of  the  most  desolate  isolation  at  the  moment  when  the  only  re- 
maining comfort  of  life  exists  in  the  kindness  of  natural  friends 
and  connections.  The  quarantine  law,  too,  in  the  instance  of  the 
plague  actually  existing,  is  not  only  most  arbitrary  in  itself,  but 
to  the  full  as  indefinite  as  it  is  arbitrary,  and  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attached  to  it  are  so  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  every 
man,  looked  at  in  any  way,  that  I apprehend  that  this  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  why,  in  almost  every  instance  that  can  be 
mentioned,  this  fatal  malady  is  allowed  to  arrive  at  a great  height 
before  it  is  even  declared  to  be  plague ; and  in  the  two  great  in- 
stances of  the  plague  at  Messina  and  Marseilles,  we  accordingly 
find  that  no  reliance  was  placed  on  its  being  the  plague  till  it  got 
to  that  dreadful  head  that  occasioned  those  miserable  scenes  which 
afterwards  ensued.  The  same  was  considerably  the  case  at  Malta 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague,  and  it  cannot  be  astonishing  to 
any  man  who  has  seen  it,  that  even  the  last  dregs  of  hope  must 
expire  before  any  society  can  submit  patiently  to  a system  of  dis- 
cipline which  can  be  stated  at  best  as  only  an  inferior  evil  to  the 
plague  itself.  The  quarantine  laws  under  the  same  system,  with 
the  view  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  plague,  are  attended  in  all 
instances  with  evils  of  great  magnitude,  and  most  of  all  in  the  very^ 
serious  effects  it  universally  has  upon  the  commercial  relations  of 
different  countries.  It  would  be  most  fortunate,  indeed,  if  it  could 
be  made  out  that  the  world  had  been  hitherto  mistaken  with  re- 
gard to  its  character  and  origin.”  And  I verily  believe  that  the 
world  has  been  in  many  respects  greatly  mistaken.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  French  and  English  armies  in  Egypt  decidedly  proves 
a negative  of  actual  contact  being  either  the  sole  originator  or  in- 
dispensable propagator  of  the  disease,  for  the  closest  contact  did 
not  give  it  to  the  first,  and  the  escape  of  the  military  at  Malta, 
while  in  such  near  approximation  as  has  been  described,  goes  to 
show  that  the  non-contact  so  much  relied  upon  must  have  been  in 
o-reat  part  a fiction  of  the  self-deluding  mind.  It  did  not ; it 
could  not  exist  for  so  many  months  under  the  circumstances  of 
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Malta  without  the  cordons  being  infected.  Quis  custodiet  cus- 
todes  ipsos , is  a fair  question,  and  that  they  did  not  on  their  return 
to  their  regiments,  spread  the  infection  among  their  comrades  in  a 
marked  degree,  ought  to  be  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  insist 
the  disease  can  never  be  propagated  but  from  personal  communi- 
cation. Always  avoid  unnecessary  personal  communication  as 
much  as  possible.  It  would  be  unwarrantable  to  act  otherwise  , 
but  when  we  see  the  disease  spread  as  at  Malta,  despite  of  seclu- 
sion and  cordons  and  quarantines,  yielding  to  nothing  but  a change 
of  season,  let  us  spare  the  additional  infliction  of  the  cruel  laws  so 
admirably  depicted  in  the  above  dispatch  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland. 
These  laws  have  too  often  caused  men  to  be  mercilessly  shot  on 
their  own  thresholds,  or  hung  up  before  their  own  doors,  to  the 
great  exultation  of  the  quarantine  authorities  ; and  if  done  need- 
lessly, in  obedience  to  a baseless  superstition,  what  shall  we  say 
to  their  guilt  ? 

One  wonders  that  the  ultra-contagionist  does  not  see  how  much 
he  damages  his  own  cause  by  insisting  on  the  indispensableness 
not  only  of  personal  communication,  but  actual  touch.  This  would 
make  plague  almost  like  itch,  a strictly  inoculable  disease,  and  had 
this  been  the  case  at  Malta,  it  must,  with  the  pains  taken,  have 
been  put  out  twenty  times  over,  I may  say,  in  the  course  of  the 
six  months  it  prevailed  there ; but  what  means  in  the  power  of  man 
can  extinguish  an  atmospheric  or  endemic  disease  ? In  the  his- 
tories of  divers  plagues  there  are  evidences  of  hundreds,  I may  say 
thousands,  being  infected  in  one  day;  and  will  any  one  pretend  to 
say  that  all  these  took  it  from  touching  one  another,  or  that  any- 
thing but  a contagious  atmosphere  could  have  made  the  infection 
so  diffusible.  This  atmospheric  contagion  exists  oftener  than  the 
quarantine  practitioner  is  willing  to  acknowledge.  It  would  de- 
stroy his  trade,  and  therefore  he  has  always  cried  it  down.  Be- 
lieve him,  and  the  laws  of  the  atmosphere  will  ever  continue  an 
unread  book ; — the  qualities  of  soil  uninvestigated, — the  course  of 
the  winds  unnoticed, — aspect  of  country; — perflation,  temperature 
are  to  go  for  nothing.  The  moral  condition  of  its  inhabitants — 
their  sympathies  and  tendencies  can  be  of  no  account — all  are  to 
be  superseded  by  the  one  antisocial  mandate,  keep  your  distance. 
There  can  be  no  danger  while  pestilence  rages,  but  in  the  ap- 
proach of  your  fellow  man.  He  alone  is  the  enemy  you  are  to 
avoid.  So  does  not  think  and  act  the  despised  unlettered  Turk. 
He  will  not  desert  his  child,  or  abandon  his  parent,  when  struck 
with  the  pestilence  ; nor  will  the  wife  fly  the  couch  of  her  dvino- 
husband.  It  has  been  reserved  for  enlightened  Christians  thus  to 
exhibit  themselves,  bereft  of  reason  through  fear  ; for  if  they  per 
imttcd  themselves  to  read  and  to  think,  they  would  find  that  the 
abandonment  and  excommunication  of  the  sick  never  yet,  in  any 
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plague  country,  influenced  the  progress  of  the  disease.  It  lasted 
just  as  long,  and  departed  just  as  certainly,  at  the  proper  seasons, 
whether  the  victims  had  been  tenderly  nursed,  as  in  Constantino- 
ple, or  inhumanly  abandoned,  as  in  the  great  plague  of  London. 
Both  the  French  and  English  armies,  while  serving  in  Egypt,  took 
every  care  of  their  plague  patients,  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  un- 
avoidable necessary  intercourse,  they  could  not  at  any  time  force 
it  into  an  epidemic  form,  nor  prevent  its  recurrence  when  the 
plague  season  returned  with  the  revolving  year,  nor  retain  it,  I 
may  almost  say,  a single  day  after  that  season  has  passed  away. 
When  plague  first  breaks  out  in  oriental  countries,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  infect  almost  all  who  approach  the  sick — when  departing 
— no  one.  And  does  not  this  proclaim,  as  plainly  as  the  eternal 
elements  can  speak,  that  the  disease  resides  in  them,  and  that  con- 
tagion can  never  be  more  than  an  occasional  attribute  ; for,  let  the 
quarantine  master  rave,  and  legislate,  and  torment  as  he  will,  lie 
can  neither  obviate,  nor  retard,  nor  turn  its  course.  All  will  be 
done  for  him  in  obedience  to  the  eternal  laws  of  climate,  and  sea- 
son, and  soil,  over  which  his  assumption  of  control  would  almost 
be  impious,  were  it  not  ridiculous. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  terrible  plague  of  Moscow,  where  it  ap- 
pears that  after  all  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  healthy  had 
been  practised,  and  burning  of  clothes  and  moveables  had  been 
effected,  yet  did  the  disease  break  out  in  fury  after  a cessation  of 
three  months,  and  ceased  not  until  the  people  had  risen  in  insur- 
rection against  all  restrictions,  and  given  the  freest  scope  to  the 
disease.  Surely,  it  ought,  then,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  pro- 
gression, to  have  infected  the  whole  empire,  and  through  its  fo- 
mites  have  implanted  the  disease  in  perpetuo ; but  no ! it  straight- 
way went  out,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  I am  not  pre- 
tending to  deny  the  existence  of  contagion  in  the  disease  ; I only 
wish  to  show  the  impotence  of  quarantine,  when  moral  and  atmo- 
spherical agencies  lend  their  aid  to  its  spread.  Keep  it  out  if  you 
can.  At  Malta  it  has  been  shown  that  you  could  not ; but  di- 
vest your  precautions  of  much  of  the  absurdity  with  which  they 
are  clothed,  in  regard  to  merchandize  of  every  kind ; for  it  must 
be  impossible  that  anything  can  communicate  the  disease,  which 
has  not  been  long  in  intimate  contact  with  the  bodies  of  the  sick. 
It  must,  moreover,  be  of  soft  absorbing  texture,  for  no  hard  sub- 
stance can  ever  retain  the  fomites  of  contagion,  through  which  alone 
could  it  be  carried  from  one  place  to  another;  but  even  this  dan- 
ger may  now  be  considered  as  visionary — for  amidst  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  vessels  that,  during  the  last  150  years, 
have  imported  their  cargoes  into  our  lazarettoes,  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  of  infection  having  been  communicated  to  any  of 
the  officials.  They  go  through  the  imposing  farce,  however,  with 
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grave  face,  but  it  is  a farce,  acted  not  for  the  safety  of  the  people, 
but  for  their  own  benefit.  Is  it  possible  any  one  can  believe  that 
articles  of  wool,  cotton,  hair,  leather,  paper,  or  anything  else  pack- 
ed in  bales,  can  communicate  infection  while  they  are  feeding  their 
children  with  the  figs  of  Smyrna,  that  within  few  weekshave  been  ga- 
thered, not  improbably,  with  pestiferous  hands,  or  have  their  rooms 
furnished  with  carpets  straight  from  the  looms  of  Constantinople. 
Personal  clothing  or  bedding  is  different,  for  if  worn  throughout 
the  disease,  it  must  have  become  saturated  with  the  accumulated 
poison,  and  if  contagion  can  exist  at  all,  it  must,  until  purified,  be 
there.  The  rule  here  differs  from  that  of  yellow  fever.#  In 
the  last  it  was  places  not  persons.  In  the  plague  it  is  persons,  or 
their  fomites,  not  merchandize  or  goods.  If  we  admit  contagion 
at  all,  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  regardless  of  its  fomites, 
for  these,  in  the  accumulation  of  a saturated  garment,  may  be 
carried,  I should,  think,  as  far,  and  for  as  long  as  the  extravasated 
matter  of  small -pox  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  ino- 
culator.  These,  however,  if  proper  means  be  used,  can  be  dis- 
armed of  their  infectious  power  far  more  easily  than  the  concen- 
trated matter  of  small-pox  can  be  deprived  of  its  virus.  Their 
disinfection,  as  I shall  presently  show,  is  easy,  but  till  then,  they 
ought  in  all  good  health  police  to  be  held  dangerous.  How  else 
can  we  account  for  the  revival  of  small-pox,  scarlet-fever,  and  other 
contagions  after  long  cessation,  but  in  the  unpurified  flock  and 
feather-beds  of  this  country  which  retain  the  contagion  till  sus- 
ceptible subjects  and  peculiar  seasons  call  it  again  into  operation  ? 
In  many  parts  of  the  continent  these  are  subjected  to  annual  pu- 
rification. Here  at  home  they  often  remain  untouched  for  as  long 
as  they  can  hold  together,  no  matter  what  diseased  bodies  may 
have  lain  upon  them.  Ventilation  can  never  be  made  to  visit,  or 
the  light  to  penetrate  their  interior.  Can  we  then  wonder  that 
they  should  retain,  it  may  be  for  years,  the  seeds  of  infection  ? 

To  deny  contagion  altogether  is  bigotry  as  untenable  as  ever 
possessed  the  human  mind.  The  simplest  shepherd  or  drover  of 
cattle  knows  better,  tie  is  well  aware  that  infection  can  be  car- 
ried by  the  living  animal  to  any  distance,  and  that  the  safety  of 
his  flocks  and  herds  depends  upon  guarding  them  against  the  dan- 
gers of  communication.  But,  independent  of  this,  may  we  not 
have  been  deceiving  ourselves  when  we  attempted  to  define  the  dis- 
tance to  which  contagion  can  extend  from  the  sick-bed  ? The  epi- 
demic spread  of  plague,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  &c.  will  otherwise 
always  remain  a mystery  whenever  they  have  by  any  change  or  in- 
troduction been  called  into  existence.  Until'  disarmed  first  by 
inoculation,  and,  subsequently,  by  vaccination,  small-pox  was  by 
ar  the  most  fearful  of  human  contagions,  and  it  now  exerts  its  fury 
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exactly  in  proportion  to  the  novelty  of  its  introduction,  and  the 
simple  lives  of  savage  tribes,  amongst  whom  it  had  previously  been 
unknown,  and  to  whom  it  never  could  have  been  conveyed,  but 
through  its  fomites.  In  civilized  life  the  virulence  of  the  conta- 
gion is  more  easily  disarmed,  and  civilized  man  never  suffers  from 
it  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Indian  or  the  negro.  It  was  only,  as 
is  were,  the  other  day  that  intelligence  reached  us  of  a whole  tribe 
of  warlike  Indians,  on  the  descent  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
having  been  utterly  extirpated  by  the  introduction  of  this  scourge. 
Alcohol  had  before  that  been  slowly  doing  the  work  of  extermina- 
tion. Small-pox  accomplished  it  at  one  single  blow. 

The  variolous  contagion  seems,  moreover,  to  act  equally  in  all 
climates,  seasons,  and  localities.  It  will  spread,  if  once  introdu- 
ced, as  easily  under  the  equator,  as  within  the  bounds  of  the  arc- 
tic circle.  Unlike  the  plague,  it  has  no  cessation  for  as  long  as 
susceptible  subjects  can  be  offered  up,  and  of  all  diseases  it  should 
with  the  greatest  propriety  be  made  the  subject  of  quarantine ; 
but  while  we  keep  on  enforcing  it  against  the  visionary  dangers  of 
plague,  we  cannot,  we  dare  not,  apply  it  to  this  domestic  pesti- 
lence ever  raging  under  our  very  nose.  This  last  can  be  of  little 
avail  in  guarding  against  diseases  that  are  known  to  be  as  much 
atmospherical  as  they  are  personal  and  contagious.  To  look  for 
security  for  such  a safeguard  against  them  is  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  danger,  and  lie  down  in  apathy  under  the 
false  belief.  Domestic  health,  police,  and  public  sanatory  pre- 
cautions, such  as  those  directed  under  the  Drainage  Building 
Bill,  recently  passed  through  Parliament,  can  alone  save  us  from 
the  invasion,  or  preserve  us  in  a fitting  state  to  meet  the  evil  when 
it  arrives.  There  was  a time  before  the  great  fire  of  London  when 
the  plague  appeared  in  our  metropolis  every  twelve  or  fifteen 
years.  It  has  not  now  been  seen  there  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
At  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  it  may,  through  vicinity  to  Egypt 
and  similarity  of  climate,  have  shown  itself  oftener,  but  in  our  own 
case,  where  there  is  no  such  similarity,  if  experience  so  lengthen- 
ed and  strengthened  can  be  good  for  anything,  it  must  show  that 
quarantines  upon  merchandize  are  as  vexatious  as  they  are  nuga- 
tory, and  that  those  upon  living  importation  may  be  modified 
Avithout  risk. 

To  conclude  the  subject  of  quarantine,  we  may  fairly  say,  that, 
from  the  invasion  of  true  contagion,  it  never  yet  has  saved  us,  and 
that,  when  introduced,  it  has  added  tenfold  misery  to  the  already 
afflicted  community.  When  the  plague  pervaded  London  in 
1665,  the  institutions  of  quarantine,  through  excommunicating  the 
miserable  sick,  converted  every  infected  house  into  a depot  of  the 
accumulated  poison,  which,  being  there  entrenched  and  implanted, 
defied  purification,  and  by  regularly  infecting  the  proximities, 
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made  its  onward  progress  sure  to  the  hitherto  untouched  quarters  of 
the  city.  This  is  the  case  in  true  contagion;  but  what  shall  we 
say  to  a recent  case,  that  of  Asiatic  cholera,  where  no  actual  con- 
tagion exists  ; where  the  people,  if  they  are  to  believe  the  health 
authorities,  are  thrown  at  once  into  a state  ot  mutual  excommu- 
nication, every  domestic  tie  set  at  nought,  every  social  bond  sever- 
ed, and  men,  at  all  other  times  social  and  humane,  made  as  sel- 
fish and  cruel  as  the  inhabitants  of  Asliantee  or  New  Zealand? 
Under  the  paramount  instinct  of  self-preservation,  the  appeals  ol 
reason  and  humanity  will  alike  be  given  to  the  winds,  and  the  ter- 
ror-struck fugitive  of  the  pestilence  will  shut  his  doors  as  close  as 
his  heart  against  those  who  cry  to  him  for  succour; — and  can  all  this 
hideous  manifestation  of  cowardice  and  selfishness  be  the  work  of 
one  man  or  department  of  men  ? It  can,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
health-preservers.  Cry  contagion  any  where  and  it  will  happen 
to-morrow.  When  the  Asiatic  cholera  prevailed,  which  is  as  much 
a contagion  as  the  thunder  storm,  scenes  were  enacted  through 
every  quarter  of  Christian  Europe  which  ought  to  make  man 
ashamed  of  his  species.  In  our  own  Christian  country,  shipwrecked 
sailors  were  stoned  upon  the  beach,  under  suspicion  that  they  came 
from  infected  countries ; and  wayfaring  women,  taken  with  the  pains 
of  labour,  were  thrust  from  the  outhouses  where  they  had  sought 
shelter,  and  committed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  public  high- 
ways. * 

These  are  sad  degrading  histories  ; but  what  shall  we  say  to  them 
if  they  were  enacted  in  the  case  of  an  atmospherical  visitation, 
against  which  they  were  as  powerless  as  if  they  had  been  directed 
against  the  east  wind  ; but,  even  supposing  true  contagion  to  exist, 
would  excommunication  of  the  infected  be  the  best  way  to  miti- 
gate its  terrors  and  bring  about  its  extinction  ; or  would  it  not, 
on  the  contrary,  give  it  tenfold  force  through  the  inevitable  evils 
of  accumulation  and  the  terrors  of  desertion  ? Fly  the  place,  cer- 
tainly, and  make  all  fly  who  have  the  means,  but  to  those  who 

* An  instance  of  the  first  occurred  at  Kirkintulloch,  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  the 
last  in  Ayrshire,  of  which  I was  all  but  an  eye-witness,  as  it  happened  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a family  residence  where  I chanced  at  the  time  to  be  sojourning  and 
I afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the  investigation  of  the  atrocity.  Be  it  remem- 
bered, moreover,  that  on  both  occasions  the  people  concerned  were  at  all  other  times 
the  kindest-hearted  in  the  world.  On  the  Continent,  whenever  cholera  appeared, 
the  frenzy  of  the  people  was  even  more  uncontrollable.  Enlightened  liberal  France 
was  as  much  possessed  with  the  delusion  as  semibarbarous  Russia.  Poisoned  wells 
poisoned  bread,  poisoned  medicine,  all  found  believers.  The  faculty,  in  some  places', 
were  sought  to  be  massacred;  in  others,  they  were  made  to  drink  their  own  disin- 
fecting chlorines  until  they  died  from  the  chemical  poison  ; and  really,  when  we 
consider  that,  in  the  first  place,  they  were  instrumental  in  converting  Christian  men 
into  insane  demons  through  the  cry  of  contagion,  we  feel  almost  warranted  in  say- 
ing the  persecution  was  not  altogether  undeserved.  Let  them  from  this  never  forget 
hereafter  that,  whenever  they  may  succeed  in  lashing  the  people  up  into  a similar 
wild  panic,  they  will  themselves,  in  all  probability,  be  made  the  first  victims. 
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remain,  extend  the  succours  of  humanity,  and  those  who  visit  the 
sick  may  be  assured  that  they  will  ultimately  run  less  risk  in  sav- 
ing the  infected  from  the  accumulated  poison  of  the  disease,  than 
if  they  had  left  it  to  be  diffused  uncorrectcd  and  undiluted  amongst 
the  people.  The  sick  in  every  instance  should  be  proclaimed 
wards  of  the  community,  to  be  registered,  fed,  attended,  and  suc- 
coured ; the  general  safety  requires  it ; for  there  is  scarcely  any 
contagious  disease  that  may  not  be  visited  with  safety,  and  treat- 
ed under  due  precautionary  observances.  Excommunication  alone 
will  make  it  truly  dangerous,  and  when  man,  in  his  impotence,  re- 
sorts to  that  terrible  weapon,  he  arms  it  against  himself  with 
powers  that  it  never  could  have  possessed,  had  it  been  treated  in 
accordance  with  more  benevolent  principles.  Leave  it  unsuccour- 
ed, and  then  will  contagion,  like  the  mass  of  the  hurricane,  circu- 
lating at  first  within  its  own  lines  and  limits  (vide  Reid’s  Law  of 
Storms,)  at  last  acquire  onward  power  that  can  only  be  controlled 
by  changes  of  the  elements,  or  failure  of  susceptible  subjects  on 
whom  it  may  act ; but  succour  it  early  and  well,  the  sting  will  be 
drawn,  or  its  venom  so  diluted,  that  even  in  its  early  stages  it  will 
be  disarmed  of  half  its  terrors,  and  towards  its  close  go  out 
like  the  dying  taper  that  has  never  been  fanned  into  a blaze  with 
the  preposterous  fuel  of  accumulated  contagion.  The  great  Plague 
of  London  for  months  before  the  grand  explosion  passed  nearly  un- 
noticed, and  did  not  acquire  body  or  power  until  the  health  pre- 
servers interfered  not  to  succour  but  to  excommunicate.  Then  it  was 
that  every  suspected  dwelling  was  converted  in  to  a pest-house;  a depot 
of  the  deadly  contagion.  The  cross  upon  the  doors  was  then  nearly 
as  fatal  to  the  proscribed  inmates  as  the  cry  of  mad  dog  in  the 
streets  'would  have  been  to  the  luckless  quadruped.  Who  then 
would  dare  to  succour,  at  the  risk  of  having  the  same  brand  of 
death  affixed  to  himself,  and  how  could  the  contagion  be  diluted, 
modified,  and  extinguished,  but  by  the  timeliest  succours  ? To 
these  alone,  under  an  enlightened  superintendence,  can  we  ever 
again  look  for  deliverance,  in  the  event  of  plague,  or  other  deadly 
contagion,  being  introduced  amongst  us. 

In  the  case  of  yellow  fever,  so  often  and  so  absurdly  made  the 
subject  of  quarantine,  there  has  always  existed  a strong  under- 
current of  unbelief  throughout  the  West  Indies,  which  made  the 
quarantine  master  impotent  in  the  social  circle,  and  only  caused 
him  to  be  formidable,  as  a false  herald  proclaiming  imported  con- 
tagion from  abroad,  in  vindication  of  the  community  that  had  em- 
ployed him  to  defend  their  local  character  and  interests  from  the 
imputation  of  endemic  pestilence.  The  Hankey,  the  Dygden, 
the  General  Elliot,  and  hundreds  of  others  have  all  been  made  to 
serve  the  purpose,  and  will  be  made  for  as  long  as  quarantine 
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affainst  the  impossible  contagion  exist.  At  \ era  Cruz  and  New 
Orleans,  in  whose  deep  and  deadly  swamps  the  yellow  fever  is  as 
much  an  annual  as  the  plague  is  in  Egypt,  they  would  laugh  the 
importer  to  scorn.  Its  hitherto  unaccountable  cessation  and  ab- 
sences from  the  West  Indies,  some  of  them  for  a course  of  years, 
while  the  importation  of  strangers  from  Europe  remained  the  same, 
and  the  seasons  exhibited  little  appreciable  difference,  have  alone 
armed  the  quarantine  authorities  with  power  to  deceive  and  to 
impose. 

The  vindication  of  the  truth  has  been  long  in  coming,  but  it 
surely  will  come  although  many  have  despaired  of  it ; and  the  ve- 
nerable Dr  Jackson,*  who  spent  great  part  of  his  life  in  illus- 
trating, by  his  labours,  the  etiology  of  yellow  fever,  was  at  last,  in 
despair,  obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  been  labouring  in  vain. 
Even  now  quarantine  and  contagion  ride  triumphant.  The  me- 
dical officers  of  the  service,  greatly  reduced  in  number,  scattered, 
and  unsupported,  are  frowned  into  silence  by  an  array  of  power 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  oppose,  and  the  schools  keep 
pouring  forth  the  young  and  ardent  disciples  of  the  true  faith,  be- 
fore whom  the  heresy  of  non-contagion  is  constrained  to  hide  its 
head.  When  armies  are  again  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  cloud 
of  witnesses  on  part  of  the  last  becomes  irresistible,  the  contagio- 
nists  will  probably  again  be  silenced  ; but  they  will  bide  their  time, 
and  with  the  Treasury  and  the  schools  to  back  them,  resume  their 
gainful  course  wherever  panic  can  be  spread,  and  the  consequent 
restrictions  imposed. 


" In  a work  published  by  him  in  the  year  1817,  he  thus  expresses  himself: 
“ The  quarantine  law  is  an  engine  of  the  state,  and,  like  other  of  the  ordinances  of 
power,  it  is  so  sacred,  that  to  attempt  to  prove  that  it  had  been  made  without  cause, 
or  that  it  is  maintained  contrary  to  reason,  would  be  labour  lost,  if  not  penalty. 
It  must,  theretore,  remain  as  it  is  until  the  Lords  of  the  Council  become  philoso- 
phers.” 

In  the  foregoing  I have  always  used  the  words  contagion  and  infection  contagious 
and  infectious,  as  precisely  synonymous  terms,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  another  part 
of  the  work. 
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